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TWO IDEALS. 


When I was a Christian only in name, I 
was guided by the maxims of che world, and, 
like it, was in all things deceived. At that 
period: I was a great eee of pagan philo- 
sophy. The image of virtue, as enshrined by 
men of this world, was the idol which I wor- 
shipped. Dignity, elevation of sentiment, 
sublimity of thought, energy, generosity, glory 
and honor, were my favorite expressions The 
name of the Lord did not rest on my lips, 
and my heart was a stranger to the sanctify- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit. That man 
appeared to me to have attained his highest 
destination, of whom it could be said, he is 
the greatest, the wisest, and most virtuous of his 
countrymen. I imagined that education had 
no other end than to form good citizens and 
great men ; and it was my -highest ambition 
to render my pupils more distinguished than 
those of any other school, and to hear them 
eulogized, i 

Yet this was the plan on which I conducted 
my school. Emulation, that is to say pride, 
—uunbounded pride — was the moving princi- 
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ple. Disgrace and punishment were the por- 
tion of the idle; praise and reward were bhe- 
stowed on the diligent. 

It pleased God about this time to enlighten 
and convert my soul. The children now 
uppeared to me in quite another character. 
Hitherto I had only regarded thenr as mem- 
bers of human society, as men not arrived at 
manhood. I henceforth considered them as 
immortal beings, and consequently as des- , 
tined to be citizens of heaven, or heirs of 
wrath; and this solemn consideration pro- 
duced a complete revolution in my prineiples 
of instruction. 

You may well conceive, my ‘much respected 
friend, that this entire revolution in my 
sentiments must have produced as great a 
change in the education and management oi 
my pupils. I thought it my duty to give 
them the truth just as God has revealed it to 
man by His Son. The Holy Bible was intro- 
duced into my school. Each child had a copy 
of his own ; mine was always upon my table ; 
and this blessed book of heavenly wisdom 
became our treasury, from which we daily 
drew forth true knowledge. 

What a change, in a short period, was thus 
effected in the economy of the school, by 
means of a few just principles inculcated in 
the minds of the children! I particularly 
impressed upon them the necessity of having 
their hearts and understandings renewed by 
the Spirit of God, before they could acquire 
any real wisdom or solid virtue—that is to 
say, any holiness. 

It assailed their pride, but it was seldom 
that the love of their God and Saviour failed 
where the terrors of the law proved entirely 
ineffectual ; and to that love I constantly ap- 
pealed. I often prayed with them, but I 
never judged or denounced them. As a rule, 
I asserted my authority as little as possible, 
that I might make the authority of God ani 
His word their great standard. My school 
was an evangelical theocracy. 

During the two or three years that I adopt- 
ed this plan with my scholars, I universally 
found that a child, whom the Lord has en- 
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lightened, is as capable of comprehending the 
eternal truths of the word of life as any 
science which can be communicated to him; 
and that the word of God imparts an eleva- 
tion, a dignity, an energy, which he cannot 
receive from any worldly motive. phe 
Attention paid by each of the pupils to his 
own proper work, and kindliest conduct to- 
wards the weaker and younger, entirely super- 
seded the old spirit of envy and rivalry, 
while, at the same time, the less gifted among 
them ran no further risk of being discour- 
aged.—From Memoirs of Cesar Malan. 


a 
INSPIKATION AND REVELATION. 
BY J MACLEOD CAMPBELL. 


According to the faith of the Church from 
the beginning, the gift of divine light which 
we possess in the Bible is ascribed to inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, while all spiritual 
apprehension of divine light, and all power 
to walk in it, is also referred to the same 
Holy Spirit. I shall, in order to keep the 
identity of source before the mind, speak of 
these two forms of inspiration as, severally, 
the inspiration of revelation, and inspiration 
of the divine life: while I shall consider 
them not only separately, but also with refer- 
ence to each other. 

A divine revelation is knowledge bestowed 
on us by God in the form of human thought 
and speech, the Holy Spirit employing men 
for thisend, This is what we mean when we 
speak of the Scriptures as a divine revela- 
tion ; while, in a larger sense, all by which 
God utters Himself to us in creation and 
providence, and the divine constitution of 
things, is revelation. 

But we believe that all revelation, not only 
the Scriptures, but also all else by which God 
speaks to us from without, is subordinate to 
the deaiing of the spirit of God with us in 
the inner man. This is the inspiration of the 
divine life. It belongs to the dealing of 
God with our individual spirits in that -king- 
dom of God which is within us, and is affect- 
ed as to its course and manifestation in our 
consciousness, by the measure of response on 
our part—the yielding of our spirits to the 
divine Spirit. 

The inspiration of the divine life being 
personal to us individually, all that regards 
it might be expected to be well understood 
by us, however the case might be as to that 
inspiration of revelation of which we have 
no experience. Yet this is not so; no, not 
even to theextent of the distinct recognition 
of the fact of such inspiration. The light 
shines in the darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehends it not. Our liberty to hear or not 


to hear becomes in effect the possibility of 


not even knowing that we are spoken to. 
Sometimes when the Divine voice is heard 
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and recognized, the feeling of him that hears 
will express itself in the words of Jacob, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
itnot.”* But this is not always felt: on the 
contrary, it is apt to be assumed that God has 
spoken only when men have heard. Nay, it 
is a remarkable fact, that of those who most 
fully recognize all true reception of divine 
light, all true faith, as of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, a considerable number limit 
His operation to those who manifest this true 
faith; making the result in man the measure 
of the divine acting; while yet they hold, 
however inconsistently, that all men are re- 
sponsible for that faith, which without such 
divine acting they believe to be impossible. 
But we are not taught to recognize an obli- 
gation to believe more wide than the pres- 
ence of the power to believe. Our need of 
the Spirit and the gift of the Spirit are com- 
mensurate. The parental instinct, because of 
which, if a son ask bread from any of us that 
is a father he will not give him a stone, is the 
universal revelation of this universal Jaw; a 
fact in the natural world revealing a corres- 
ponding fact in the spiritual world. “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gilts 
unto your children, how much more shall 
your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him ?’+ 


We cannot understand the words of our 


Lord otherwise than as teaching that bestow- 
ing the Holy Spirit pertains to the divine 
Fatherliness as what is proper to it, and is 
therefure as universal as it is; being as essen- 
tial to the life in respect of which we are 
God’s offspring, as the food which parental 
care provides is to the life which we derive 


from our earthly parents. 
We must recognize the authority of this 


divine revelation presented to us in the con- 
stitution of humanity. Indeed, unbelief here 


would be doubly condemned, seeing that, 
along with the light which is in the parental 
instinct itself, we have our Lord’s comment on 
it and seal to it. 

A personal will, and not a mere spiritual 
law, demands our faith ; and what we expe- 
rience is now according to the words, “ Draw 
nigh to God and He will draw nigh to you ;”} 
and now to the words ‘‘I am found of them 
that sought me not.”§ In that lower region 
of social existence in which the persons are 
men with men, we meet what is analogous to 
this. 

A willing pupil makes a willing teacher, 
and happy progress ; but the unwilling pupil is 
not left unchecked to take his own way ; other- 
wise the idleness of to-day would cause that 
there should be no !esson on the morrow. 5o, 





+ Luke xi, 14. 
2 Isaiah Ixv, 1. 


* Gen. xxviii, 16. 
t James iv, 8. 
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realizing personality in the acting of the 
Holy Spirit, we see how .nuch there may be 


of diversity in His dealings with individual | 


spirits, and that we cannot trace them all to 
one simple law, but must refer them to the 
exercise of a merciful judgment on the part 
of all-wise and all-enduring love. 

Thus when a reckless profligate is suddenly 


arrested in his sinful course, by come ray of 
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efit of the revelation of which they are the 


channels. , ; : ; ; F 

St. Paul is led to contrast the inspiration 
of revelation with that of the divine life— 
not as here in or ler to demand faith for the 


former, for as to this there was then no ques- 
| tion—but to teach the Church their relative 
jimportance. ‘* Though I have the gift of 


prophecy, and understand all mysteries and 


divin? light coming to him with subdaing|all knowledge, and have not charity, I am 
power,—it may be a text of Scripture, learned | nothing.”’* 


in childhood, but long dormant within him, 
or some counsel of parental love hitherto 
despised,—we cannot say that now he is reap- 
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ON BETTERING THE CONDITION OF THINGS. 


ing what he had sown, or that the new life | (Hxtracts from a Sermon given by Alexander Maclaren). 


which henceforth he may live is related as 
effect to cause to what he had hitherto been. 
What we are contemplating is not the opera- 
tion of a law of which the man has wisely 
availed himself. 

It is divine grace—the act of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Much of ‘what we learn from the sacred 
record is not of a spiritual nature at all; 
but even when that which is written is in its 
highest aspect purely spiritual, and what is 
only truly known when spiritually discerned, 
the spiritual is presented to us in divine 
facts, which as facts could only become kaown 
by revelation. : : i ; ‘ ‘ 

Of those facts which have been visible— 
the life and death of the Son of God—the 
whole spiritus! asp2ct has been invisible, and 
could only be known to man by revelation. 

The life of Christ as the light of men, the 
death of Christ as the sacrifice for sin, could 
no more be known apart from inspiration, 
than the incarnation or the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, or His presence at the 
right hand of the Father, or His having all 
power in heaven and on earth, or His being 
the judge of quick and dead. But if we be 
lieve these to be facts the great realities of 
existence to us, in the light of which alone 
God and man are truly known—we must re 
ceive the inspiratioa by which alone they 
could be known, as another fact belonging to 
the same high region of the grace of God to 
man. 

We recognize, then, two distinct inspira- 
tions : first, the inspiration to which we owe 
revelation, bestowed on some for the good of 
all; and second, the operation of the Divine 
Spirit in individual spirits, enabling us to re- 
ceive and walk in the light of the revelation 
thus given, a3 well as in all divine light how- 
ever bestowed. And the distinctne<s in this 
diversity of operation of the One Spirit is 
such, that those who are honored to be the 
subjects of the former inspiration as prophets 
or apostle:, yet need as men to partake of 
the latter, and only in the meawre in which 
they do so, have themselves the spiritual ben- 
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Oh, let me urge upon you and upon myself, 
that the first thing we have to do is prayer- 
fully and patiently and honestly to search 
after the cause, and not look to superficial 
trifles of variation, possible variations and 
improvements in order and machinery, and 
party or creed, or anything else, as the means 
of changing or bettering the condition of 
things, but to recoznize this as being the one 
sole cause that hinders,—the slackness of our 
own hold on Christ’s hand, and the feebleness 
and imperfection of our own spiritual life. 
2 I suppose it is a very familiar observ- 
ation with us all that when, by God’s mercy, 
any of us individually, or as communities, 
are awakened to a sense of our own departure 
from what He would have us to be, and the 
feebleness of all our Christian work, we are 
very apt to be led away upon the wrong 
scent altogether, and instead of seeking im- 
provement and revivification in God's order, 
we set up an order of our own, which is a 
great deal more pleasing to our natural incli- 
nations. For instance, to bring the thing to 
a practical illustration, suppose I were, after 
these remarks of mine this afternoon, as a 
kind of corollary from them, to ask for volun- 
teers for some new form of Christian work, I 
believe I should get twenty for one that I 
should get if I simply said, “ Brethren, let us 
go together and confess our sins before God, 
and ask Him not to leave us.” We are al- 
ways tempted to originate some new kind of 
work, to manufacture a revival, to begin by 
trying to gather the outcasts into the fold, in- 
stead of to begin by trying to deepen our own 
Christian character, and purifying our own 
hearts, and getting more and more the life of 
God into our own spirits ; and then to let the 
increase from without come as it may. The 
true law for us to follow is to begin, with 
lowly self-abasement, at His footstool, and 
when we have purged ourselves from faults 
and sins in the very act of confessing them, 
and of shaking them from us, then, when we 
are fit for growth, external growth, we shall 





* | Cor., xiii. 2. 
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get it. But the revival of the Church is not 
what people fancy it so often now-a-days, the 
gathering in of the unconverted into its fold, 
that is the consequence of the revival ; the 
revival comes by the path of recognition of 
sin and confession of sin, and forsaking of sin, 
and waiting before Him for His blessing and 
His Spirit. Let me put all that I would say 
about this matter into the one remark, that 
the law of the whole process is the old one 
which was exemplified in the day of Pente- 
cost. “Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assem- 
bly ; gather the people, assemble the elders ; 
let the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, 
and the bride out of her closet; let the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, weep between the 
porch and the altar. Yea, the Lord will be 
zealous for His land, and will pity His peo 
ple; and I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh.” 1 

Brethren, to our knees and to confessions. 
Let us see to it that we are right in our in- 
most hearts. 


An Essay read before the Salem Quarterly 
. Conference of Friends’ First-day Schools, 
held at Lynn, Mass., First mo. 9th, 1874. 

BY J. BE. PAIGE. 

“And Saul armed David with his armor, 
and he put an helmet of brass on his head ; 
also hearmed him witha ceatof mail. And Da- 
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| The discomfiture of the whole Philistine army, 
, and the reassuring of the quaking Israelitish 
host, proved the wisdom of his choice. 

It is altogether probable that in his numer- 
ous campaigns King David was beset with 
suggestions from his staff officers and subordi- 
nate generals, but in examining his history 

ou will find that in entering upon any 
important enterprise, he invariably “inquired 
of the Lord,” and his brilliant successes re- 
sulted from the faithfulness with which he 
followed His instructions. 

Now in the great moral and religious war- 
fare in which we should be engaged, in the 
great work of upbuilding ourselves and our 
tellows, we are each assign. d to some especial 
post of duty, and are furnished with the 
weapons, or the tools, which the place and 
the duty require. Few men indeed have 
been endowed with such versatility of talent 
as King David; but, as Paul says to’ the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ Every man bath his proper 
gift of God; one after this manner, and 
another after that.” And furtier he exhorts 
them, ‘‘ Let every man abide in the same call- 
ing wherein he was called.” And Peter in 
one of his epistles says: ‘ As every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God.” It is exceedingly inter- 
esting us well as instructive to observe the 


vid girded his sword on his ermor, and he as-| perfect harmony and symmetry of arrang>- 
sayed to go; for he had not proved it. And Da-| ment running all through the divine plan. 
vid said unto Saul, I cannot go with these, | From the limitless variety of gifts, diversified 
for I have not proved them. And David put] by every gradation, from the highest to the 
them off him.” I Sam. xvii, 38, 39. lowest, each man receives his own, and all 
There was much native good sense about| from one common Lord. 

this young Bethlehemite, and moreover he} The adaptaticn is perfect. Where much is 
had already received the anointing oil. “And | needed, much is given, and much will be re- 
the Spiritof the Lord came upon him from that| quired ; and of the little the proportionate 
time forward.” His eminent career as militsry | requirement will be made; and a man’s dut 

leader and chief executive, and his poetical | is done according as he returns his talent with 


genius, were developed largely no doubt by a| his popes of accumulated interest. Our 


conscientious adherence to the principle which | work then consists mainly in put ing ourselves 
he so fully recognized when he made -this|in harmony with the divine order of things— 
daring attack upon the Philistine giant. This| taking the gifts that are designed for us and 
principle was that of employing only such | using them, not doubting that ability will be 
means as God had designed for him, and! given commensurate with the need. We are 
which were adapted to him and tothe occasion. |apt to blunder just here. We prefer the 
The glitter of the war-panoply had a| gifts belonging, or adapted, to somebody else. 
mighty temptation for a stripling like Da-| We take into our hands the tools designed for 
vid, and one of less strength of purpose might | another craft than ours, and miserable work 
have yielded, and lumbered up before the| we thus turn out. ; 
menacing hero in equipments too cumbereome| If in seeking out the Creator's purpose in 
almost to carry, and his sole achievement| them, and endeavoring to conform their lives 
would have been to provoke the mirth of|to it, people would expend one tithe of the 
lookers on. energy that they waste in setting on foot 
But David knew that, like the seven hun-| plans of their own, and driving other people 
dred Benjamites, he could “sling a stone} into them, the moral and religious machinery 
at an hair breadth and not miss.” He knew, | of the world would move with much less fric- 
too, that the Lord was going with him; and | tion than it dues to-day. 
he was not the man to tempt Him, by taking} Perhaps there is no class of workers that 
hazardous risks at euch a criticel moment.' needs to observe more closely this suggestion 
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than the sabbath school teachers. Their| Weset up a line of distinction between or- 
work isa great one. Their responsibility is|dinary duties and religious duties, a distine- 
correspondingly great. tion that is purely of man’s creation; for 
There is no lack of theories in regard to the| every work that is lawful ought to be done re- 
proper way of conducting a class; and how-| ligiously, faithfully, or as Paul says, “‘ Heart- 
ever much a teacher may learn from them, he| ily as to the Lord.and not unto men.” The 
will ultimately be compelled to fall back upon | distinction is a dangerous one. 
his own resources, Perhaps your particular line of duty may 
It is true that there may be a great deal/ lie in thé direction of mission work, of dis- 
gleaned from interchange of sentiment among | pensing charity, of uplifting the degraded; if 
people engaged in the same class of labor ;| it does, then pursue it steadily, firmly, quietly. 
but if you attempt to take up, as some have} And do not inveigh against your brother, who 
done, a plan of action which has proved suc-| for aught you know has his hands full of some 
cessful with somebody, and carry it out to the} other class of work, and is just as much as 
letter without infusing into it any element of| you, doing God service. You have no right 
your own, you will have made of yourself|to say just what he ought to do, neither has 
merely a machine. Your question-books,|he any right to become discouraged with the 
your “Sunday school Teacher,” your national | idea that he is running utterly to waste be- 
series of lessons, all duly arranged on your] cause his duty, which he sees plainly enough, 
lesson papers, your commentaries, all are very| has not taken him into the channels which 
good as far as they go; but put them in the| soeiaty has designated as especially religious. 
hands of a person with no brains or heart for} Perhaps preaching is a part of your work. 
his work, and if you are wise you will keep| Whoever has a calling in this direction, I hope 
your children out of his class. It was a| will attend to it according to the old apostolic 
favorite remark of one of New England’s|and Quaker idea. “If any man speak, let 
best educators, that he would “sooner put a| him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
dive tewher into a school room with only a| minister, let him do it as of the ability that 
blackboard and crayon, than a dozen of your; God giveth.” But Paul inquires, “Are all 
ordinary pedagogues who teach by rote, with | apostles? Are al// prophets? Are all teachers?” 
all the text-books in Christendom.” The re-|&c. And further he says, “ Covet earnestly 
mark will apply equally well to sabbath| the best gifts.” Now if you have regarded 
school teaching. I very much doubt whether| any particular gift as “the best,” and God 
@ person with no originality, no overmastering| has seen meet to bestow it upon you, take it 
convictions of his own, has any right to|joyfully and use it faithfully. If He has 
assume the duties of a Scriptural instructor.| withholden it, do not attempt to steal it and 
I doubt, too, the expediency of cutting our] use it on your own account; but take rather 
schools up into small classes, and putting| what He has given you and use if, being as 
them under the care of just such teachers as| sured it is the very best for you. Better help 
can be readily come at, without regard to fit-|to hold together some obscure part of the 
ness. building, than to b2 a crumbling pillar that 
I would sooner belong to a Bible class of| lets everything about it topple to the ground. 
fifty, with a thoroughly competent leader,| There is no escape for us from our share of 
than to have the class quartered and take my| labor. Surely we all have something to do, 
chances in one of the three divisions that|and we have no need to stand aad wait a 
should be supplied with teachers of only ordi-| great while to know what itis. If we take 
nary ability. ’ ‘ ‘ : : .| heartily hold of what necessarily comes in our 
What is true of sabbath school teaching is| way and make it a matter of duty, we shall 
true of Christian work generally. Solomon| never get out of work. 
says, “‘Asa bird that wandereth out of her} The idea of a man having so much on his 
nest, so is a man that wandereth out of his} hands that he has no time for religious work, 
place.” is simply absurd. There is, I fancy, no legit- 
No man can afford to go out of his proper | imate calling that does not furnish its follower 
sphere; and if he places himself fully at the| abundant opportunity to sow good seed. 
disposal of his Lord, he will not be likely to| Whether it yields fruit for him to see, is none 
mistake his calling. But we need to take|of his business. The sowing is his affair. 
good care of ourselves, or we are liable to be-} In the parable of the talents, the fearful re- 
come intolerant and opinionated. Seeing our| ward of unfaithfulness is vividly portrayed. 
own way clearly enough we cannot conceive} But is it not quite as common for the little to 
how it is possible for any other line of action} be well improved as for the much? Are 
to be safe for anybody to follow. We do not| there not melancholy instances of the five tal- 
know much about what God’s designs are|ents being buried in the earth, not even a 
with other people; happy for us if we get|napkin wrapped about them to keep them 
through with all He has for ws to do. ifrom corrosion, and when they were called 
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for, there was neither interest nor principal to 
return, 

A woman with a half-dozen children about 
her ‘‘ finds her sphere for Christian work very 
closely circumscribed ;” as though God had 
not given her one of the grandest opportuni- 
ties she could possibly have to work for Him. 
She who has reared well a'family of children, 
has done a work second to none, a work 
which it is impossible to estim: te. How far 
down the ages herinfluence may go, broadening 
in its onward course, no eye but God’s can see. 

How much the wives and daughters of the 
eae the Sarahs and Rebekahs, the 

ahs and the Rachels may have done toward 
carrying out the design of the Almighty, in 
moulding the character of that people who 
were to become “ like thestars of heaven, and 
as the sand which is on the sea-shore for mul- 
titude,” can never be told. 

Now in conclusion, as a body of professing 
Christians we can do more effective service 
with our own tools than with any others. I 
do not undertake to say that all truth and 
goodness have crystallized into the form of 
Quakerism, but if the principles of the Soci- 
ety of Friends are good enough for us to have 
made them our own, then we are bound by 
every consideration of honor and duty to up- 
hold and defend them. I refer of course to 
the essential and underlying principles, not 
to any mere incrustation of form, for the 
spirit of true Quakerism is entirely antipodal 
to all formalism. It is quite possible for one 
religious society to co operate with others ina 
common cause, and at the same time preserve 
its individuality. We shall gain nothing in 
esteem or advancement by compromising 
principle. In yielding any part of our own 
belief to pick up that of other people, we are 
liable to take what is vastly poorer than that 
which we have left. 

One of the most, perhaps the most distin- 
guishing Quaker idea, is that of silent wor- 
ship; a recognition of the truth that accept- 


- able religious worship may be performed 


without the aid of vocal service. To my 
mind there is something grand and beautiful 
in the thought. Appreciate fully the privi- 
lege of meeting with your fellows, and feeling 
that the hearts of the multitude are being up- 
lifted as the heart of one man, to the great 
All Father; catch the sympathetic thrill 
running from soul to soul, and then if a ‘* word 
fitly spoken” falls on the ear, it will be like 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” He 
who most fully comprehends silent worship, 
is best prepared to listen profitably to Gospel 
ministry. Opportunity is ample for labor 
carried on in the spirit of Quakerism. 


Charity, philanthropy, education, all have 


found friends in our Society, and may they 
never want among us for valiant supporters. 
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From The [London] Friend. 
MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 
Wherever spiritually-minded Christians are 


sent by their Divine Master on any service for 
Him in the vineyard, it is certain that they 
do not give their labor in vain, or spend their 
strength for nought. But in so far as the 
motive power for action was the approval of 
Bishops, or the fear of closed churches being 
as severely scrutinized as “dark windows in 
a general illumination,” or anything else 
short of a Divine call to the work, disappoint- 
ment and failure would surely be its portion. 
The word Mission is very largely used at the 
present time, and is applied in very many dif- 
ferent senses; but we fear the experience of 
the week’s ecclesiastical work in London has 
not been such as to render the exact meaning 
of the term in any degree less ambiguous. It 
is true the light and familiar use of the ex- 
pression has been deprecated, but is the effect 
of this highly organized and almost compul- 
sory action of the Episcopal Church likely to 
lead the public to attach the deepest sense to 
a word “ whose deepest meaning can only be 
drawn from the Eternal Source of all spiritual 
authority and power?” 


It is natural that in many quarters within 
the pale of the Episcopal Church this period 


of its increased activity should be looked 


upon with delight. The greatest reproach of 
the State-Church in times past has been, that 
it was hostile to religious zeal without its bor- 


ders, and unfriendly to it within them. As 


seen in this light the movement is a bold and 


significant one, presenting a striking contrast 


to the excessive caution and fear of enthusi- 
asm which has usually been displayed. [f, 
in the course of its efforts, the Church itself 
becomes fairly shaken out of its hurtful conven- 
tionalisms and sleepy disregard for legalized 
abuses, it will be a cause for sincere congratu- 
lation, not only to its own members, but to 
the country at large. 

We are conscious that it is often more easy 
than profitable to criticise the actions of the 
Churches around us, and to dwell upon their 
evident shortcomings ; whilst it is by no means 
easy to act upon what we are nevertheless 
convinced of, that false doctrine is best coun- 
teracted by the faithful upholding of that 
which is true, and that religious extravagan- 
cies can only be effectually supplanted by the 
unequivocal exercise of a sound spiritual life. 
In these respects, assuredly, the Society of 
Friends has a mission still before it, for which 
it behoves us all to qualify. 

The zealous efforts before alluded to may 
well remind us of the need there is for faithful 
service in the great white harvest-field around 
us, not in order that we should, either as indi- 
viduals or as a Church, “ get up in our sleep 
and bustle about, and so do more harm than 
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good ;” but that we should rather seek to 
know what our special duty is designed to be, 
and prepare ourselves for it with self-denying 
diligence and zeal. 
oe 
For Friends’ Review. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


A century or two hence, scarcely any name 
in the history of our country, during the 
pericd immediately preceding the late war, 
is likely to appear more brightly conspicuous 
than that of Sumner. Of those who, in pub- 
lic life, confronted the increasing (perhaps 
because despairing) audacity of Southern 
political beadieg he was the ablest, if not the 
boldest ; and, in consequence, he suffered the 
most from their indignation. 

Highly educated, and naturally eloquent, 
Sumner’s first great oratorical effort, his 
“Fourth of July oration ” of 1845, on “ The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” was one of very 
great promise. No finer discourse on the folly 
of war and the magnanimity of peace has yet 
been delivered anywhere. 

If, to this statesman-like prescience of the 
coming progress of humanity, there had been 
joined an equally high and right appreciation 
of Christian truth, and of the Christian stand- 
ard of character, it may be believed that 
Sumner’s record would have been much more 
complete. As it was, the flowing stream of 
his oratory almost always had in it an element 
ef bitterness. His speach in the United States 
Senate in 1856, whith provoked the almost 
fatal attack of Preston 8. Brooks, while its 
denunciation of the misrule of the slave-hold- 
ing power was warranted by facts, was need- 
lessly and unwisely irritating in its manner. 
The same was true of his discourse in 1869, ou 
the Alabama claims; which, on account of 
his reputation and influence, did much to pro- 
mote hostile feelings between the United 
States and Great Britain. So also, his best 
friends have not been able to justify his seem- 
ingly personal hostility, during the last few 
years, against President Grant. 

As a matter of human history, the services 
rendered by senator Sumner toward the 
emancipation and political advancement of 
the negro race, will be considered as far out- 
weighing these defects of character and errors 
of public action. Painful shadows have fallen, 
also, over his private life; it isnot needful to 
dwell on them here. In him of whom John 
G. Whittier could write, after his decease, 
“the dear and noble Sumner,” there must 
have been somewhat to love. But it is safe 
to lament, that in one so rarely endowed, 
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with ‘‘that honor which cometh from God 
only.” 

From the British Friend. 


THE CROOKED PIN. 


“ It’s only a crooked pin—throw it away !” 

The speaker threw it away, but I stooped 
to pick it up. I was just then needing a pin, 
and [looked at it doubtfully, bent it a little 
straighter with my fingers, and used it for 
the purposes required. 

Now I am keeping the strong straight pin 
which I was about to use, for something else, 
where a crooked pin might not do. 

Ah! here is a lesson for me to learn, 
thought I. 

Oh, if we were more alive to things around 
us, we shall be always learning—there is a 
sermon even in a stone. 

Everything has a voice, but we are so blind 
and deaf, and self-absorbed, that we do not 
hear. 

The crooked pin told me this tale. 

In the Church are many crooked pins,— 
pins which were good and strong, and ready 
for work, till something bent them. 

Then they were thrown aside, as unfit for 
service. 

Sometimes, however, we see that a loving 
hand raises them from the dust, and gently 
bends them, till they are nearly as strong 
and straight as before—puts them into some 
niche of service, where they are as useful as 
ever—only needing a litthe tender eare; not 
fit for the strain of hard, rough work, but 
forming, perhaps, the needed link in some 
important chain—holding stronger ones to- 
gether. 

Let us then be very tender not to wound 
each other; that no hard and unthinking 
hand bends another out of his right course,— 
and if we do find one so displaced, that we 
gently strive to set him straight—remember- 
ing there is work to be done, even by a crooked 
pin ! S.J. J. F. 


KEEP TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


Various questions of Christian doctrine and 
Christian experience often arise to agitate and 
interest the minds of men. New doctrines, 
opinions, and practices, are offered for con- 
sideration, and we are not to accept or reject 
them too hastily,—we are rather to “ prove 
all things,” and “hold fast that which is 
good.” 

To do this, keep to the Scriptures. Ask 
for chapter and verse, and look carefully to 
see that the Scripture is not wrested, misin- 


there was not more clear and full evidence of|terpreted, nor misapplied. If new names, 
that highest ideal of life, private and public, | terms, or phrases are presented, demand that 


the Christian ideal, which, while it humbles | 
individual pride, exalts character most of all ; 


they be defined. Insist on Bible words for 
Bible things, and then see that Bible language 
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is used in a Bible sense. Al] true Christian 
doctrine can be stated, “not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” And when a man 
has a faith that cannot be expressed in Bible 
language, beware of him; he 
las some axe to grind, some division to 
make, some sect to build, some strife to gen- 
der, some worldly motive in view. be tdi 

“Thy word is truth.” Keep to that word. 
Let the strifes of sects, the dectrines of men, 
and the whole noisy Babel of contending 
parties, names, and denominational factions, 
go their own way, either in paths of darkness 
or in the light of sparks that they have kin- 
dled, but let the children of the Lord follow 
close in the path of Him who is the light and 
hope of a lost world, and say with the ancient 
Psalmist, ‘‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path.’ ‘The entrance of 
thy word giveth light; it giveth understand- 
ing to the simple.’”’— Boston Christian. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 28, 1874. 


NorHinG Bur Curist.—Marvellous it is, 
how easily the enemy of all good succeeds in 
persuading men to rest upon something else 
than the strength of God; to choose some 
other way than His, by which, were it possi 
ble, to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ How 
soon after the crucifixion of Jesus, who came 
to save, not to destroy, was His cross made 
the guiding symbo] of war and persecution ! 
How constantly, since that time, have priest- 
ly rituals, formulas, or voluntary observances, 
been made the dependence of very many, in 
religion, for this world and the next. One 
reformation after another has occurred, lop 
ping off branch after branch of these false 
dependences. Yet, the root of all being in our 
fallen human nature, they grow, in some form 
or forms, again. As we are naturally prone to 
lean upon our own understanding, many 
trust to reason, thus making their own 
doctrine; others rely upon their reason to 
apprehend, of itself, the doctrines of the Bible. 
The chureh is the dependence of some, who 
cannot look farther than to other human be- 
ings fur support; and this, whether it be called 
the Church of Rome or that of England ; 
a synod or a meeting. Many seek a cross for 
themselves; not remembering that it is the 
eross of Christ alone, whereby we are crucified 
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to the world and the world tous. Is not this 
true in the religious Society of Friends as 
well ae elsewhere in the world? If there be 
any consideration which may aid us in per. 
ceiving how a Society, with so pure ond sim- 
ple an inheritance as ours, has been, under 
Providence, allowed to suffer such overturn- 
ings and mutations as those of Jatter days, it 
may be, the need that not even this inheri- 
tance can be allowed to be our dependence. 
Not the dedication and martyrdom of our 
early Friends; wot the strong and pithy 
writings which they have handed down to us; 
not the simple and beautiful organization 
which they were led into under the influence 
of the Spirit of Truth; not the disuse, after 
their teaching and example, of any of the 
usages of others in Christendom. All these 
are well; but they cannot save us. Only in 
Christ, indeed, do they have real value ; with- 
out Him, the history becomes a reproach, the 
form is dead. “There is none other name 
under heaven given amongst men whereby we 
must be saved.” 


This was the testimony, on this subject, 
of Stephen Crisp: 

“‘Whither should we go for water, but to 
the Spring? Whither should we go for 
strength, but to the Fountain of strength’ 
Is it not a derogation from Christ, that when 
all fulness is in Him alone, we should forsake 
the Fountain of fulness, to go unto broken 
cisterns that will hold no water? Mark it 
well: as often as ever you run to any crea- 
ture, in any necessary exigence, either before 
you go to Christ, or instead of going to Christ, 
so often you rob Christ of that pre eminence 
which God hath given Him and we should 
pay Him.” 

THE Lonpon GENERAL EpistLe oF 1830. 
—A correspondent of the British Friend, in 
its number of Second month, refers to this 
Epistle as containing “much in reference to 
the Scriptures, which is plainly contrary to 
the well-understood views of Friends; and 
applies shortly afterward to it the expression, 
“fundamentally unsound.”’ Desiring earnest- 
ly to be instructed, if possible, through this 
criticism, either by its verification or by its 
correction, we have carefully examined the 
Epistle mentioned. Viewing the subject 4 
one of considerable importance, it seems best 

'to reproduce here those passages which alone 
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could, by any one, be thus called in question ; 
and then we may compare them with an early 
“standard ” expression among Friends upon 
the subject. 

The Epistle of 1836 speaks of ‘‘ the sacred 
volume as the only divinely authorized record 
of the doctrines of true religion.” 


“Tt has ever been and still is the belief of 
the Society of Friends, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament were 
given by inspiration of God; that therefore 
the declarations contained in them rest on the 
authority of God Himself; and there can be 
no appeal from them to any other authority 
whatsoever ; that they are able to make us 
wise unto salvation through faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus; being the appointed means of 
making known to us the blessed truths of 
Christianity ; that they are the only divinely 
authorized record of the doctrines which we 
are bound as Christians to believe, and of the 
moral principles which are to regulate our 
actions; that no doctrine which is not con- 
tained in them can be required of any one to 
be believed as an article of faith; that what- 
soever aby man says or does, which is con- 
trary to the Scr.ptures, though under the pro- 
fession of the immediate guidance of the 
Spirit, must be reckoned and accounted a 
mere delusion. ‘ ; , . 

“Let us never forget that their main pur- 
pose is, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to bring us to our Lord Jesus Christ, that by 
a living operative faith in Him we may ob 
tain reconciliation with the Father, and be 
made partakers of everlasting life. 

“‘As the Holy Spirit influences our hearts, 
and enlightens our understandings, we are 
brought to a lively apprehension of the char- 
acter and offices of the Messiah; and Christ, 
received by faith into the soul and ruling 
there by His Spirit, becomes our sure and 
only hope of glory. 

“ We think it right plainly to declare, that 
we have never acknowledged any principle 
of spiritual light, life or holiness, inherent by 
nature in the mind of man. Like our early 
Friends, we believe in no principle whatso- 
ever of spiritual light, life or holiness, except | 
the influence of the Holy Spirit of God, be- 
stowed on mankind in various measures and 
degrees through Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
are deeply solicitous that the precious doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost, as plainly unfolded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His apostles, may be 
maintained amongst us in all its fulness. May | 
we never depart, in word or deed, from the | 
Christian profession of faith in regard to it| 
which has been so carefully cherished by the 
Society of Friends, from its first rise to the 
present day. 
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“The immediate visitations of the Holy 
Spirit . . . . present the blessed truths of the 
gospel as they are recorded in Scripture with 
clearness to the understanding, fix the heart 
on Jesus, yoke down the evil propensities of 
the natural man, and lead to the patient bear- 
ing of the fruits of the Spirit.” wr Gite 


Robert Barclay wrote thus of the Scriptures 
in his Apology : 

“Because they are commonly acknowl- 
edged by all to have been written by the dic 
tates of the Holy Spirit, ..... we do look 
upon them as the only fit outward judge of con- 
troversies among Christians; and that whatso- 
ever doctrine is contrary unto their testimony, 
may therefore justly be rejected as falee. And, 
for our parts, we are very willing that all our 
doctrines and practices be tried by them... . . 

“We know, that as every evil contradicts 
the Scriptures, so it doth also the Spirit in 
the first place, from which the Scriptures came, 
and whose motions can never contradict one 
another, though they may appear sometimes 
to be contradictory to the blind eye of the 
natural man, as Paul and James seem to con- 
tradict one another.” 

Again: “The Scriptures give a full and 
ample testimony to all the principal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. For we do firmly be- 
lieve that there is no other gospel or doctrine 
to be preached, but that which was delivered 
by the apostles; and do fully subscribe to 
that saying, ‘Let him that preacheth any 
other gospel than that which hath been al- 
ready preached by the apostles, and accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, be accursed.’ ” 

Referring also to an argument concerning 
the necessary closure of the canon of inspired 
writings (which R. B. denies, the Scriptures 
themselves not asserting it,) he adds: 

“Tf that (i. e. the argument he refers to) 
should be granted, it would as well follow that 
every writer that contradicts not the Scrip- 
ture, should be put into the canon ; and by 
this means these men fall into a greater ab- 
surdity than they fix upon us: for thus 
they would equal every one the writings of 
their own sect with the Scriptures ; for I sup- 
pose they judge their own confession of faith 
doth not contradict the Scriptures: will it 
therefore follow that it should be bound up 
with the Bible?” 

We defer, for the present, further remark 
upon this subject, except that the close cor- 
respondence between these two old and new 
testimonies of Friends concerning the Holy 
Scriptures, can hardly escape the attention of 
candid readers; and therefore that we must 


account for the condemnatory cbservations of 
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the correspondent of the British Friend, whom 
we have quoted, by a deficiency of carefulness 
in consideration, which, upon such topics, is 
much to be regretted. 





GLEANINGS FROM “ THE Lonpon Frienp.”—Be- 
lieving that a considerable portion of our readers 
do not see this periodical, it may be (we hope) no 
robbery to select from the number (for Third 
month) just received, some items of interest. 

Isaac Sharp, at last accounts received, was 
suffering from a continued and painful illness, at 
Stavanger, Norway. 

Robert W. Douglas, having been liberated by 
the Morning Meeting of Londoa for service on 
the continent of Europe, and Robert and Uhbris- 
tine Alsop, having a minate for service in France, 
proceeded together, with the company of Henry 
and Elizabeth Newman, to Paris, early in First 
month. 

Although somewhat delayed by the temporary 
illness of R. Alsop, they were engaged in religious 
labor in Paris, Congénies and Nismes, during 
the whole of First month. R. W. Douglas left 
France Second month 2d, proceeding through 
London to Bristol, England. 

Edwin and Hannah Pumphrey, after extended 
visits in gospel service in different parts of the 
Western United States, went, on the 6th of First 
moath, to Canada, where they have been visiting 
the families of Friends. 

Louis Street gives (in The Friend) an account 
of the Hospital and Medical Mission at Antanana- 
rivo, Madagascar. This Hospital was built about 
ten years ago by the London Missionary Society, 
assisted by contributions from some of the wealthy 
officers and native Christians. It has proved to 
be a very valuable portion of the work carried on 
in Madagascar. Religious services are held 
daily in the Hospital, conducted chiefly by native 
evangelists. Convalescents are taught to read 
the Bible; and many a heathen there, for the 
first time in his life, has the gospel put before 
him. L.S.adds: 

“A missionary, travelling in a distant part of 
the island, came unexpectedly upon a town where 
the people professed to be Christians, although 
surrounded by heathen tribes. He inquired how 
it was, and learned that one of their number, who 
had been ill, was sent to Antananarivo for treat 
ment, where, on his bed, he had learned to read 
the Bible, found the precious truths of the gos- 
pel, and carried them home with him. He per- 
suaded his fellow-townsmen to build a chapel, 


and there he was—a pastor over a Christian con- 
gregation. 

‘“* We know so well that times of sickness and 
trial are often times of precious visitation to the 
soul. God seems to be ever very near to His 
stricken children when He lays on them His 
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chastening hand, so that callous hearts, which in 
health are quite indifferent to the claims of re- 
ligion, at such seasons as these are not unfre- 
quently brought to bow ander the converting 
power of the Holy Spirit.” 


We are reminded, by this instance of the atil- 
ity of a * Medical Mission,” of the open door ob- 
tained for similar services by medical women, in 
the Zenanas of India. ‘There, where men are 
aever allowed to enter, intelligent Christian 
women are permitted to bear earthly hope to the 
afflicted of their own sex, while they may at the 
same time point them to the Great Physician of 
souls. In India and China, four women, edu- 
cated as physicians in Philadelphia, are now 
doing good service as medical missionaries. 

Theophilus Waldmeir is already well known to 
our readers, through his correspondence. We 
quote from The Friend a single sentence, con- 
veying words spoken to him by some of the 
Maronites, to whom he has been preaching at 
Brumana, Syria: 


“We are much pleased,” said they, “that you 
do not ask for money for sending the people into 
the kingdom of Christ; for our priests desire 
gold and silver for theer work.” 


W. W. P. communicates to The Friend re- 
marks upon the unprofitableness of comparing, 
at the present time, the apparent decline, in some 
places, of the religious Society of Friends, with 
the seeming prosperity and increase of other de- 
nominations. As he shows, these also have great 
infirmities and imperfections. He concludes that 


‘‘a thorongbly radical reform is needed —such a 
reform as can never be brought about by any 
body of Christians whose ministers have vested 
interests in things as they are. Friends have ao 
immense advantage, in the fact that they have 
no such ministry ; and now a revival of religion 
has come into their midst, and they are seeking 
more efficacious methods of doing God’s work in 
the world, it is to be hoped that they will not 
cast their eyes about for precedents in existing 
communities, but, taking the New Testament in 
| their hand, will resolve to be guided alone by its 
| teaching.” 

We doubt not that the writer thus quoted would 
wholly accede to ‘hat part of the teaching of the 
Scripture so dear. always, to the Society of 
Friends ; namely, that He will lead his people 
* like a flock,” being wth them always, even unto 
the end of the world. 

ee 

A Reticious Visit to Exotanp.—The pro- 
posed voyage of Deborah ©. Thomas to Great 
Britain, as a minister of the Gospel, was men- 
tioned some time since in our columns, At the 
lust session of Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, Mary Kt. Haines was liberated 
to go with her as companion in this important 
service. They expect to sail on the 8th of next 
month. 
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MARRIED. 


BUTLER—STANLEY.—On New Year’s, 1874, at 
Damascus Meeting, Damascus, Columbiana Co., O., 
Jesse, son of John and Ann Butler, to Samantha, 
daughter of Israel and Uree ©. Stanley, both mem- 


bers of Damascus Monthly Meeting. 


1 


DIED. 


BASSETT.—At Wolfboro’, N. H., Second month 
Ist, 1874, Ruth, widow of John Bassett, aged 85 
years. She passed quietly away, leaving the assur- 
ance that her end was peace. 


CRAFT.—On the 4th of Third month, 1874, after 
a short illness. Rachel S. Craft, wife of Isaac Craft, 
in the 66th year of her age;a member of Frank- 
ford Montbly Meeting, Philadelphia. She was 
the danghter of Nathan and Anna Vail, former- 
ly of Plainfield, New Jersey. The religious and 
judicious care of her rightly exercised parents was 
blessed to her, and from early life she continued 
to be strictly conscientious and truthful, loving 
whatever was good and beautiful in those around 
her, and repudiating insincerity and vice ia every 
form. She was marked for a sweet and happy dis- 
position, and possessed of a vigorous and well cul- 
tivated mind. She was a full believer in the doc- 
trines and testimonies of the Christian religion, as 
held by the Society of Friends, and her daily walk 
was consistent therewith. For more than nine 
years she had charge of ‘Friends’ Asylum for the 
Insane,” near Frankford, as matron, to which ser- 
vice she felt closely ‘bound, aud being well fitted 
for the positiou, she faithfully applied the talents 
intrusted to her. She was prompt in her judgment 
as to her proper course in sudden emergencies, and 
her unseMish sympatby with the inmates prompted 
her toa most cheerful and untiring discharge of 
her duties amongst them. Heve, in the midst of her 
responsibility and usefulness, she was cut down. 
Daring her illness of Jess than four days, her pbysi- 
cal suffering was great, but the care of the immor.- 
tal part having been previously attended to, her 
condition was not aggravated by mental or spiritu- 
al conflict. Towards the close it was difficult for 
her to converse, but she was understood to say, that 
she “believed there was a place of rest prepared 
for her on high,” and we reverently trust that she 
has entered into the enjoyment of it. 


HURFORD.—On the 20th of First month, 1873, 
Evan Hurford, in his 89th year; and on the 28th of 
Second month,1874, his widow, Sarah Hurford, in 
her 89th year; members of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Uhio. These dear Friends were full of 
love, venevolence and hospitality, deeply interest- 
ed in the Redeemer’s cause, and the salvation of 
the human family, and through a long life of hope 
and trust in Jesus as their only Saviour, they were 
enabled to meet the messenger Death in peace, and 
we bave the comforting belief that our locs is their 
eternal gain. 


KIRBY —Near Tonganoxie, Kansas, on the 12th 
of Second month, 1874, Amy, wife of Awos T. Kirby 
in the 66th year of her age; a member and Elder of 
Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting. She quietly passed 
away, going to sleep in the Lord. 

MILES.—0Oo the 17th of Second month, 1874, Moses 
Miles, aged 57 years ; a consistent member of Union 
Monthly Meeting. Ohio. His relatives bave the con- 
soling evidence that he has gone to rest and peace. 


Erratum.—In the obituary of Ann A. Cook, on 
page 247 of the current volume, the name of her 
father should be David Binns, not Daniel. 


! continues to this day. 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Superintendent and Matron for “Emlen Institu- 
tion for benefit of children of African and Indian 
descent,” in Bucks County, Pa. A good practical 
Farmer and tidy economical house-keeper, good 
Christians, qualified for the proper care and train- 
ing of boys. Address with reference, 

ISRAEL H. JOHNSON, 
No. 16 N. 7th Street, Philad- 
Philadelphia, Third mo 23, 1874. 


ooo 


The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
ou Indian Affairs will meet in the city of Philadel- 
phia, at the Meeting-house on Twelfth Street, on 
Fourth-day, 4th month 15th, 1874, at 9 A. M. 

C. F. Corin, Clerk. 

Accommodation will be provided for Friends at- 
tending this meeting, upon application, by letter or 
in person, to 
James Wairtatt, 410 Race Street. 
Ricuarp Capsury, 221 Chestnut Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


2t 





Extracts from a Letter intended for 8. J. 

JERUSALEM, Jan. 29th, 1874. 
My dear Mrs. Jones :—I felt inclined, before 
this, the first month in another year, quite 
passed away, to write you a few lines. My 
hope is that you and your beloved husbard 
are well, still, in the hands of our Heavenly 
Father, instruments for good, to the praise of 
His grace and glory, in calling out from 
darkness to the light of the Gospel of His 
Som, many a poor sinner in the West, as my 
belief is, the day will reveal you have been in 
this the East. And then you will ‘rejoice 
that you were made willing to render “the 
evening sacrifice,” as you once so touchingly 
named your visit of love to this land. 

I am very happy to tell you that the new- 
ly arrived United States Consul is a God- 
fearing man; has once, during his residence 
among us, given us a service which was much 
valued. 

The writer, after referring to “ The work- 
room for adult Jewesses ’’ in Jerusalem, says: 
The women, as to number and circumstances, 
are much as before, still no open profession 
made, but a greater desire to listen is shown. Of 
late the Bible instruction is daily prefaced 
with prayer in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. For this I am thankful, as I have 
obtained the long desired wish of my heart. 
There are some still attending the Room who 
were there at the time of your visit te them. 
These wish me to offer you their salaams and 
thanks, and to say they often think of you, 
and desire to see you again in their midst. 

The winter not only set in here unusually 
early, but unusually severe, with high wind, 
heavy rains, and a deep fall of snow, even 
before the old year passed away. The rain 
Such a long season of 
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severe weather was never known to the oldest 
here. Of course poverty, sickness, and many 
ills are increased thereby, and many die. I 
trust the corn may be preserved. 
I desire to remain in love, and fond antici- 
pation of a blessed reunion, Yours, 
Matiipa Dickson. 


WOMEN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION, 


Hiram W. Jones, Agent, writes, acknowl- 

edging the receipt of goods, as follows: 
Quapaw Inptan Acency, Seneca, Mo., 
Third month 10th, 1874 

Early on the bright spring morning after 
the receipt of the goods, we repaired tu the 
cam: (about two hundred yards from the 
Agency), accompanied by some of the Modoc 
“boys,” carrying the goods for the women 
and children. 

We had the chiefs to call up, and seat upon 
the grass (for it is quite green) around us, all 
the women and children, except three of the 
former, who were sick. We told them by 
whose kindness we were enabled to make 
them the presents, and impressed upon them 
the desires of their friends that they should be 
good and keep “ good hearts.” In reply to 
the question, if they would try to keep good 
hearts, they replied by a hearty “Aye,” their 
customary assent. We then presented to each 
woman and child their share. After this we 
distributed the shirts, as far as they would go, 
to the men, but the seventeen sent did not go 
half round. 

They (the Modocs) are giving as little 
trouble as could be expected, and seem very 
anxious to adapt themselves to their new life. 
On First-day afternoon we arranged a meet- 
ing between them and the Seneca chiefs. It 
was interesting to see the attention with which 
the Modocs listened to the talk of their more 
civilized brethren. One point made by the 
Seneca chief “ White Tree” seemed _particu- 
larly to impress them, and to meet their full 
approval. It was this: “ That all men are 
brethren, and the Great Spirit loves all alike, 
and wishes them to live together in peace.” 
They seem fully to comprehend that their 
old method of living by the chase is now an 
impossibility, and that hereafter they must 
depend upon the fruits of their labor. 

The two boxes of garden-seeds sent from B. 
C. for the Modocs act as a great stimulus to 
muny Indians, and they are planting early 
peas, radishes, onions, lettuce, ete. Many 
varieties of the smaller seeds are entirely ex- 
hansted. 


There is an increasing disposition on the 
part of most of our Indians to enlarge their 


farms. They are making considerable im- 
provement in the way of making and laying 
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sidering their expo 


rails in the fence, and breaking fresh land. 























The health of this people is very good con- 
condition. 
Hiram W. Jones. 
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From the Freedman's Friend. 
THE FREEDMEN. 
(Concluded from page 495.) 
Go.pssoro’, N. C. 


I have been preaching temperance to the 


children ever since you were here, telling 
them to be bold soldiers for the temperance 
cause this Christmas, and let egg-nogg alone, 
and try to get their parents to rid themselves 
of this evil. Several of the children have 
been in to see us, and they say, “ We have not 
tasted a drup, nor do we expect to.” I feel 
very thankful if we have been the means of 
saving even one from this evil. I long to see 
a reformation among these colored people of 
Goldsboro’. There are so many young peo- 
ple that are careless and unconcerned, I can 
only pray for them, and leave the rest with 
Him who is wiser than we are. School is 
large ; I think we shall have to get more 
seats, and wish we could have some desks. 


lst mo. 6th, 1874.—School is stil? growing, 


both in number and interest. Each day we 
see little improvements that strengthen and 
encourage us in the work. I love to think 
that I, in my weak way, can be of any ser- 
vice to these precious souls. 


Last evening I kept some of my young 
irls to talk with them about spiritual a a 
hey expressed a desire to become disciples 


of the Lord Jesus, and we parted, each to 
pray for the salvation of these dear ones. | 
would earnestly solicit the prayers of the As- 
sociation on behalf of these young people of 
Goldsboro’. A. B. B. 


How the Freedmen are Faring now. 


Whilst so large a proportion as five-sixths 
of their children have not been reached by 
schools, it is well to look into those places, 
which, being more or less remote from the 
main educational centres, have never enjoyed 
any school opportunities except such as have 
grown up recently under State laws. 

These laws operate so slowly and so par- 
tially, and the inexperience of all classes 
South, in the matter of public education, is 80 
much in the way of progress that it has be- 
come a very practical question how our Freed- 
men’s committee may extend help to such 
places. 

Humboldt, Tenn., is one of them. Detained 
here on my way to Okolona, Miss., by the 
breaking of a truck box under the locomotive, 
I set to work to see how the Freedmen of the 
place were faring. 

Squads of colored boys were on the platform, 
ready to “shine boots,” and catch ‘‘ quarters 
for lifting luggage. This town at the close 
of the war had a population of 750; it now 
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has 3,000, about one-third colored; and 150 
Freedmen’s children who ought to go steadily 
to school. 

On inquiry I found there was in session a 
meeting for worship, preparatory to the col- 
ored Quarterly Meeting, expected to come 
off this week. 1 was guided to the place of 
meeting, and found 17 forlorn ones in a for- 
lorn house about 50 x 30 feet. Under the 
house the swine of the town take shelter for 
night quarters. I realized that I had come 
again into a land of hogs, dogs, and tobacco. 

Two men occupied the preacher’s stand. 
At a suitable time I told them my business: 
they were so ignorant, and so low in religious 
life, my heart sank in pity or dismay, especi- 
ally at seeing a self-righteous spirit towering 
above the Witness of Truth: keeping the 
ministers in thraldom to greed, and the peo- 
ple in a popish dependence. 

This sad feature showed out more in the 
night meeting. 

After this meeting closed I had some talk 
with the people ; I found a few of them really 
tender, single-eyed seckers after truth; and 
anxious to do right in the matter of educa- 
tion. The blind leaders of the blind nad 
prevailed with them to rent a school house, 
while the large one goes to ruin under dissen- 
sions, The main trouble in the way of schools 
now is lack of houses, and lack of county. 
funds to supplement State aid. 

After careful inquiry it seems plain to me, 
that had a right spirited teacher from the 
North been supported at that point at a cost 
of $20 or $30 per month, in conjunction with 
public funds, a united good school, and per 
haps a united church, would have been now 
the result. Contrast that with the fact that 
the children’s teeth have been set on edge by 
parents eating the sour grapes of discord. 

Incompetent teachers get in, who can’t gov- 
ern; parents run to the school house, and 
threaten ; the children are taken out, or run 
out, and hence many of them crowd the car 
depot platforms and saloons, or run about idle; 
so that of the 150 that ought to be in the 
school, about 35 to 40 attend. Many of their 
parents meanwhile are paying taxes for edu- 
cation, and school expenses are going on. 

The practical suggestion arising upon these 
facts is, that sub-committees or others acting 
for Freedmen’s associations, should search out 
such cases in their travels, and report them 
80 that if co-operation with school authorities 
be desired, it might be extended. Also that 
spiritual aid be sent somehow and soon, to the 
hungering ones. Y. W. 

FROM AN ISLAND OFF CHARLESTON, 8. C, 
An Eventful Day. 
Mount Puxasant, S. C., Jan. 15th, 1874. 

Yesterday was a day of great interest to us 
all here. About two years ago the land was 


cleared on the edge of the village, and the 
foundation for a church laid. it was for a 
denomination of Methodists, numbering in all 
about sixty. This winter it has been com- 

leted, and yesterday witnessed its dedication. 

hey call it their ten-cent church, because all 
the money has been raised from ten-cent and 
five-cent contributions, for none of the con- 
tributors have aught but what they earn from 
day to day. 

As they have gathered ten or twelve dol- 
lars they have expended it in lumber or labor, 
then waiting till another ten or twelve dol- 
lars was raised, thus avoiding all debt. And 
though they have been nearly two years in 
completing it, they now have as neat and 
comfortable a place of worship as could be 
desired, finished and furnished, plainly, of 
course, but as well as their means would 
allow, which is always well enough. 

It is to me an object of interest for several 
reasons, One is, that to my knowledge, it is 
the first public building that has ever been 
erected by the colored people, here, and com- 
pleted, without help from their white friends. 

Another is, that it proves that they have 
the will to do for themselves, and the power 
to execute, so far as the “silver and gold ” has 
been entrusted to them. And such things go 
to prove that they are on the rise. 

The dedicatory exercises were “after their 
own manner,” novel and interesting, and en- 
joyable, because they seemed to enjoy them- 
selves so much. 

In the first place, the day was as mild and 
pleasant as a summer's day in New England. 
Some twe or three hundred people came from 
the city in the ten o’clock boat, and one extra 
for the occasion. Benches were placed out- 
side the building by the edge of the woods, 
in the sun. 

As they gathered in little bunches with 
their baskets, all in Sunday-go to-meeting 
dress, it was a scene worth seeing. The 
preachers and greater part of the people, at 
least, went on to the school house, to get 
ready, as they said. Soon we heard the sound 
of music in the distance, and looking up we 
saw a very long procession, moving slowly 
towards us, singing (as none but themselves 
can sing) that beautiful hymn : 

“Children of the Heavenly King 
As ye journey, sweetly sing. 
Sing your Father’s wortby praise, 
Glorious in His works and ways.” 
The words were so expressive, the music so 
sweet, as the notes broke upon the stilly air, 
and the whole scene so impressive, as the long 
rocession, all so neatly dressed and happy- 
leclines came slowly up the hill, I know that 
could you have seen it with ourselves, you 
would have been affected to tears. [ remarked’ 
at one time during the exercises: ‘‘ Oh, what 
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a great thing freedom is!” A nice looking old 
woman who stood near me immediately re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, don’t talk, missus, don’t talk! I 
jis tinks so much of dis yer freedom I doesn’t 
want to tink of de old times. I jis wants to 
put um to sleep, and let um rest,” Poor, 
patient, forgiving creatures! So happy in 
their freedom of to-day, and so willing to for- 
get aud bury the terrible wrongs of the past. 

In this manner they passed twice around 
the house. This, we suppose, was dedicating 
the outside. Then the crowd passed in. The 
house is small, and almost as many were left 
out as entered. After they were seated and 
order restored, the ministers came in, repeating 
in unison the psalm of David: 

“T was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go intu the house of the Lord” — 

Aud they proceeded to the pulpit and in 
front. 

The sermon was excellent and well de- 
livered, from the text : 

“Go up to the mountains, and bring wood, 
and build the house, and I will take pleasure 
in it, and [ will be glorified, saith the Lord.” 

On the whole the exercises did them great 
credit. In this little building we hold our 
Sunday school, and find it a great improve- 
ment upon the school room. The attendance 
is about seventy-five, and we are engaged as 
teachers. A. D. M. 


FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


sweetness of looks, followed in almost every 
instance with tears of joy, as proved it to be 
a deep work in the soul, by the Lord’s Spirit. 
After school several of the children embraced 
one another with joyful hearts and streaming 
eyes, in a manner truly affecting. What 
cause of thankfulness that the privileges of 
our holy religion are not confined to race or 
condition in life. A. H. J. 


— - + ee — 






























THE KINGDOM OF WINTER. 


A yachting excursion to the Arctic region 
was organized in England during the summer 
of 1872, and an account of the voyage recently 
appeared in one of the London papers. The 
party sailed from Hull, Yorkshire, in May, 
in a large schooner yacht specially adapted 
for battling with the ice in the Polar region:, 
and manned by a picked crew of experienced 
whalers. They were bound for Spitzbergen, 
and even to sail round the island, the party 
indulging in such sport as from time to time 

resented itself. The account continues: 

he marvels of the northern seas come quick- 
ly; Jan Mayen’s Island lies in the ship’s 
course, and, as they néar it, the whole air is 
alive with white-winged armies of sea birds, 
the high cliffs being tenanted by another host 
at rest; two rocks stand out from the land, 
exactly resembling swift-sailing ships, com- 
ing on with all sails set, and heeling over to 
the gale; and the icy peak of Beerenberg 
rises above the sea level 6,870 feet. This 
beach has a history to tell full of warning, and 
yet of weird attraction. For here were bits 
of whale boats, reduced to match-wood by 
the frightful action of the boisterous seas ; 
fragmeuts of wrecks of ships that had fought 
bravely against the ice, but had been beaten ; 
bits of masts of merchant vessels; huge piles 
of drift-wood, once stately trees on the side 
of some Siberian river, now stranded on the 
Arctic coast, and the little tunnels with which 
the sea-worms had perforated it in every 
direction tenantless, for the wood-borers can- 
not live in the temperature of the awful 
Arctic seas. The wild duck and the white 
fox have the island to themselves, and beyond 
it lies the true commencement of the west ice, 
the surge of the heavy sea breaking upon the 
outer edge of the huge floating masses, and 
the illimitable distance laden with heavy 
blocks, interspersed with flat snow. Surely 
here is the end of all things; no ship can 
ever get beyond this beautiful barrier—this 
spray sprinkled diadem on the brow of the 
awful Ice King, shining with almost un- 
bearable lustre of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
and sapphires; and the thundering seund of 
the disrupted masses which strew the sea is 


Satem, N. C., Second month 12, 1874. 

In the morning, after calling on several 
families, | again went to the school-room, well 
filled with nice, clean, happy-looking faces. 
Several parents were present, and the pastor, 
who was a student here under Francis Gor- 
ham. 

The exercises, as the day before, were deeply 
interesting, the children were all in their 
places and orderly; no stick or sharp word 
was seen or heard. But the best of all is the 
deep religious work, and the trusting faith of 
the teacner. 

It had been carried on so quietly, and much 
of it privately, scarcely letting her left hand 
know what her right hand was doing, that a 
large portion of her charge had either experi- 
enced the cleansing operation of the blood of 
Christ, or were seeking for a clean heart, no 
one knowing how much others were feeling. 

At the close of the morning session, after 
speaking to them as tenderly as we knew 
how, an opportunity was given them, when 
one after another to the number of over 30, 
I think, in tears and tenderness of spirit gave 
expression to their feelings, some that they 
had found the Saviour and desired their 
school-mates to come with them, and others|the warning of dismissal. They heed neither, 
that they were seeking Him. but sail toward the densest part, through 

There was such calmness of expression and | fringe of broken ice in a heaving sea, forcing 
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the schooner at all speed, and charging the 
most likely place for an entrance, as the 
surge rises and falls with awful fury. They 
get through, for they have men on board who 
are accustomed to deal with ice, to hit it 
carefully, and turn it gently from its way ; 
and the wonderful operation succeeds, the 
schooner stanJs out to sea in a broad chan- 
nel, with ice-walls on either side, and the first 
terrific barrier lies between them and all life 
that is less than arctic. 

At first it is a little difficult to grow accus- 
tomed to the absence of darkness, then the 
perpetual light becorres pleasant; but there 
must be always some confusion about time, 
especially when occupation is either severe 
toil or strong excitement, when danger is 
never absent for long, and every cbject is 
absolutely strange and novel. To drift off 
into the indistinguishable fog on an ice-layer, 
when in pursuit of a family of seals, wariest 
and most tantalizing of creatures, is only an 
incident, and then the sailors begin to recall 
dismal precedents. 

The whaling boats are in requisition, and 
the shoals of seals multiply as the schooner 
sails northward under the never-setting sun, 
amid a scene of silent desolation, and fre- 
quently muffled in dense fog; awfully insig- 
nificant, alien, and alone. Suddenly they 
are “beset with ice.” A great storm is blow- 
ing over the unfrozen sea far away, but the 
schooner, fastened to a bit of ice, whose two 
projecting tongues keep off the pressure of 
the outer ice, which has closed them up with- 
in two hundred yards, lies in deep calm. 
A boat is lowered, and the men sit in dead 
silence in it, watching for the narwhal, which 
are blowing near, and throw up little jets of | 
vapor from the blow-holes on either side of | 
the head. The harpoouer is rea..y, the tubs 
an the line are prepared; but the narwhal 
is difficult game; he goes at tremendous 
y ene and his range of vision is wide; so 

at when he is dragged on to the ice, with 
his spotted hide and polished horn, he is a 
trophy of the first class. Great hordes of 
this curious mammal travel through the 
Arctic seas, tusk to tusk and tail to tail, like 
a regiment of cavalry thousands strong, and 
their play in great ice-encircled water-wastes 
is wonderful to see, as their dappled sides 
curve close to the surface, and the tilting 
swords are thrust above the waves in their 
reckless lunges; or they suddenly skim along 
the surface, curve their backs, and plunge 
headlong down, following the vagaries of 
some chosen leader. When the crew of the 
schooner-had killed their first narwhal, they 
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odorous fumes might attract any bears that 
might be in the neighborhood. But neither 
narwhal nor bear causes such excitement as 
the real “right whale,” the tremendous giant 
of the seas, with the likeness of a man’s head 
and face in the roof of his mouth, whose 
coming is waited for in speechless expecta- 
tion, whose capture is the hardest work that 
men can do, whose value repays for all the 
labor and all the risk, even to men who have 
no eyes for the beauty and no sense of the 
sublimity of the scene. They are sailing on 
a silver sea, in the wonderful arctic sunlight, 
which is unlike light in any other region ; in 
the still, intoxicating air, which fills their 
veins with life and thrills them with a strange 
happiness ; past iridescent caves rising out of 
the pure water—they can see far back into 
them, where the upper edges are festooned 
with a dazzling ornament like a net-work of 
lace composed of fine gems ; the fringe gleams 
in the prismatic light with every motion of 
the waves, and the fairy halls are filled with 
awful sound. What marvellous, constant 
beauty and life where man is only a brief 
accident. 
et 
NO TIME FOR HATE. 

Begone with feud! away with strife! 

Our human hearts unmating ; 
Let us be friends again, since life 

Is all too short for hating; 
So dull the day, so dim the way, 

So rough the road we’re faring ; 
Far better weod with faithful triend 

Than stalk along uncaring. 
The barren fig, the withered vine, 

Are types of selfish living ; 
But souls that give, like thine and mine, 

Renew their life by giving. 
While cy press waves o’er early graves 

On al. the way we're going, 
Far better plant where seed is scant 

Than crush the fruit that’s growing. 


Away with scorn! since die we must, 
And rest on one low pillow; 

There are norivals in the dust, 
No foes beneath the willow. 

So dry the bowers, so few the flowers, 
Oar weary path discloses ; 

Far better stoop where daisies droop, 
Than trample over roses! 


Oh, what are all the joys we hold, 
Compared to joys above us ? 
And what are rank, and power, and gold, 
Against the hearts that love us ? 
So fleet our years, so full of tears, 
So closely death is waiting— 
God sends us space for loving grace, 
But leaves no time for bating. 
— Messenger of Peace. 


+ em 


We should act with as much energy as 


made a vast fire-place out of his remains, the | those who expect every thing from themselves ; 
Opening between the ribs serving the purpose | and we should pray with as much earnestness * 
of a grate, packed in wood and oakum, and |as those who expect every thing from God.— 
set fire to the materials, in order that the! Fuder. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH MONTH, 1874. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


2d, Sandwich, New England 

4th, Honey Creek, lowa 

11th, New Garden, North Carolina 
15th, Farmington, New York 
15th, Cornwall, ” 

18th, Dover, New England 

18th, _ Deep River, North Carolina 
18th, Honey Creek, Western 
18th, Sand Creek, ” 

22d, Westbury, New York 

22d, Adrian, bio 
25th, Scipio, New York 
25th, Farrtield, Indiana 
25th, Blue River, Western 
25th, Winneshiek, Iowa 
38th, Purchase, New York 


3d mo. Y. M. 





BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fornien InTELLIgENcE.—European advices are to 
the 23d inst. 


Great Britain.—Parliament re-assembled on the 
19th, The Queen’s speech mentioned as among the 
subjects to be submitted for consideration, measures 
intended to lessen the delay and expense now at- 
tending the transfer of land in England; the ex- 
tension to Ireland of the re-arrangement of the ju- 
dicature and the blending of the administration of 
law and equity, which were effected in England by 
a law of last session; and a bill amending the law 
relating to land rights, and facilitating the transfer 
of land in Scotland. A bill relating to some parts 
of the acts regulating the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors, which have caused complaints, is also prom- 
ised. A royal commission has been issued for an 
inquiry into the state and working of the present 
laws affecting the relations of master and servant, 
offences counected with trade, and the law of con- 
spiracy, with aview to their amendment, if found 
necessary. 

In the discussion of the address in reply, an 
Irish member moved an amendment representing 
the dissatisfaction of Ireland with the present sys- 
tem of government, and declaring the duty of Par- 
liament to consider means of removing such dis- 
content. He said the lrish asked for the manage- 
ment of their local affairs, leaving Parliament the 
control of supreme matters. The amendment was 
rejected by 114 nays to 51 yeas. A bill appropri- 
ating $4,000,000 for the expensea of the Ashantee 
war passed the House of Commons on the 2Ist. 

Some of the troops who were engaged in the 
Ashantee expedition have arrived in England, their 
commander iucluded. 

The Secretary of State for India has announced 
a loan of $50,000,000 for India, of which $15,000,- 
000 are necessary immediately. 

An unusually high tide in the Thames river on 
the 20th inst., caused much damage along the 
banks. In some parts of London sewers were de- 
stroyed, houses were flooded, compelling many 
families to leave their dwellings, and a number of 
children were drowned. 

A deputation from the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of Great Britain has visited Lord Derby, 
the Foreign Secretary, to urge the advantages of an 
international convention to assimilate the patent 
laws of all countries, beginning with those of Great 
Britain and the United States. Lord Derby acknowl- 
edged that such assimilation is desirable. 


France.—In the Assembly on the 18th, a resolu- 
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nomination of Mayors of cities, was defeated by a 
majority of 62. Un the 23d, on the presentation of 
the new electoral law, a protest was presented by 
the Left, demanding the dissolution of the preseut 
Chamber in Sixth month next. 


Spain.—An order has been issued forbidding the 
newspapers of Madrid to publish other than official 
war news. Another decree published establishes a 
national bank, granting it a monopoly of the issue of 
bank notes, and compulsorily incorporating with it 
all other banks in Spain. lo return the new bank 
agrees to advance to the government 125,000,000 
pesetas. 


Grrmany.—The committee of the Reichstag (Ger- 
man Parliament) ias reported a second time agaiust 
fixing the ordinary strength of the army at 400,000 
men, as demanded by the government. The official 
paper had previously intimated that the Chamber 
would probably be dissolved if it should persist 
in this refusal. The Emperor, in bis :eply to a con 
gratulatory address from the Generals of the army 
on his 77th birthday (the 22d inst.), referred to the 
crisis hanging over the army, and declared that he 
was determined to maintain its strength, and there- 
by insure the peace of Europe. 


Inp1a.—The distress from famine in Bengal is in- 
creasing, and many thousands of the natives are 
dependent on the government for food. In the Tir- 
hoot district, 100,000 persons, all in an emaciated 
condition, applied for relief within ten days. 


Jaran.—The Japan Gazette of the 23d ult, says 
that on the 29tb of First month, the Empress re- 
ceived the wives and families of the American, Eng- 
lish and Belgian Ministers. The Emperor has 
ordered that his own income shall pay tax equally 
witb that of his subjects. He will pay about $25,- 
000. The registration of the people, which had 
been neglected for some time, has recently been ac- 
curately accomplished, and the ceosus shows the 
population of the Empire to be 33,100,000. A 
memorial was recently presented to the Emperor, 
attacking the existing Ministry in violent terms, and 
proposing immediate radical reforms, chiefly in the 
establishment of a national legislative body. It was 
signed by some of the most powerful and popular 
men in the country. A brief answer was published 
to the effect that the subjects" mentioned had long 
been under consideration, aod the establishment of 
a Parliament bad been dc cided upon. 


Mextco.—On the 8th inst., John Stevens, a Con- 
greyational minister, sent out as a missionary by 
the Boston Board of Foreign Missions, was mur- 
dered at Ahualulco, in the State of Julisco, by « 
mob, incited by the inflammatory appeals of a Rom- 
ish priest, who advised the extermination of Protes- 
tants. They «fterward pillaged his house. The 
riot was quelled, after some delay, by the local au- 
thorities; and the central government has sent 
troops to the place and ordered the arrest of the 
priest concerned, and others of the vicinity. On the 
7th, a Protestant place of worship in Puebla was 
attacked by a mob, who broke windows and furni- 
ture, destroyed Bibles, and stoned the pastor. 


Domestic—Coneress.—The Senate has passed the 


Army and the Fortification Appropriation bills. In 
the House, on the 23d, a bill fixing the amount of 
legal tender notes at $400,000,000, which had been 
reported from commitiee, was passed, yeas 168, nay’ 
77 ; amendments reducing the amount to $382,000,- 
000 and $356,000,000, respectively, having been re- 


tion offered by the Left, or Radical party. censuring | jected. the latter by 172 nays to 70 yeas, the former 


the government for its action in reference to the! 


by 172 to 74. 





